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ent countries. Conditions and necessities 
are always transitional. Progress is merely 
a changing of values. All of these changes 
must have naw codes of laws to govern 
them. The whole question of censorship 
hinges on the proper use of the word 
"moral." The confusion of immorality with 
sin leads many people into difficulties, al- 
though sin is no more invariable than im- 
morality. However, a distinction must be 
drawn between immorality and sin. Sin 
depends altogether on the individual's or 
institution's private belief; while morality 
is whatever the majority of the nation 
sanctions. 

Consequently any progress or upward 
step not sanctioned by the majority is really 
immoral, and nations have advanced by 
the courage of those who have dared to 
be "immoral." If the early nations had 
succeeded in preserving their morality, 
slavery would still be in vogue and the 
crucifixion of martyrs would still be en- 
acted in order to preserve the morals of the 
community. Only in leniency toward im- 
morality is progress possible. 

We have a law limiting the amount of 
benzoate of soda for preservative purposes 
in food to one-tenth of one per cent. Sup- 
pose, though, that some obscure govern- 
ment official should suddenly decide that 
the one-tenth of one per cent of this salt 
was injurious ; he could not forbid the man- 
ufacturers who came under his jurisdiction 
to make use of this chemical. But this is 
precisely the principle involved in literary 
censorship. The law of our nation permits 
the publication of certain books, contain- 
ing the one-tenth of one per cent of pre- 
servative spice or of heretical doctrine, and 
the moral censor, standing outside the 
law, decides that these ingredients are 
not moral, and the book is excluded from 
public libraries. Thus, the law permits the 
publication of a book the circulation of 
which the moral censor inhibits. The un- 
fairness of this sort of thing is obvious. 

The danger of individual censorship, or 
of clique censorship, as opposed to legal 
censorship, lies in the fact that the one 
is governed by personal prejudice, belief 
and superstition; while the other is reg- 



ulated by what has been found to be the 
best for the people as a whole. No matter 
what a prosecutor's own personal convic- 
tions may be, his prosecutions are governed 
by the printed law. But in the case of the 
censor, this does not hold. A censor may ex- 
cise or abolish according to his individual 
opinion, irrespective of the fact that, from 
a legal point of view — which is the 
real moral point of view — the book is per- 
fectly proper. It seems to me that it would 
not be at variance with the American ideals 
of government — which, after all, are 
founded on our composite ideals of jus- 
tice and right — should librarians permit on 
their shelves any book whatsoever that the 
law countenances; provided, of course, 
there is a sufficient demand to warrant its 
purchase. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have the pleasure 
of introducing Mr. ARTHUR E. BOST- 
WICK, librarian of the St. Louis public 
library, who will speak on the subject 

THE EXPLOITATION OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Two and a half years ago; or, to be more 
exact, on January 22, 1909, in an address 
at the dedication of the Chestnut Hill 
Branch of the Free library of Philadelphia, 
the present writer used the following 
words : 

"I confess that I feel uneasy when I 
realize how little the influence of the public 
library is understood by those who might 
try to wield that influence, either for good 
or for evil ... So far there has been no 
concerted, systematic effort on the part 
of classes or bodies of men to capture the 
public library, to dictate its policy, to 
utilize its great opportunities for influenc- 
ing the public mind. When this ever 
comes, as it must, we must look out! . . . 

"Organizations . . . civil, religious, scien- 
tific, political, artistic . . . have usually 
let us severely alone, where their influ- 
ence, if they should come into touch with 
the library, would surely be for good . . . 
would be exerted along the line of morality, 
of more careful book selection, of judicial 
mindedness instead of one-sidedness. 

"Let us trust that influences along this 
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line ... if we are to have influences at all 
. . . may gain a foothold before the oppo- 
site forces . . . those of sordid commer- 
cialism, of absurdities, of falsities, of all 
kinds of self-seeking . . . find out that we 
are worth their exploitation." 

There have been indications of late that 
the public, both as individuals and in or- 
ganized bodies, is beginning to appreciate 
the influence, actual and potential, of the 
public library. With this dawning appre- 
ciation, as predicted in the lines just 
quoted, has come increased effort to turn 
this influence into the channels of per- 
sonal or of business advantage, and it may 
be well to call the attention of librarians to 
this and to warn them against what they 
must doubtless expect to meet, in increas- 
ing measure, as the years go by. Attempts 
of this kind can hope for success only when 
they are concealed and come in innocent 
guise. It is extremely hard to classify 
them, and this fact in itself would indicate 
that libraries and librarians have to deal 
with that most ingenious and plausible of 
sophists, the modern advertiser. 

But in the first place I would not have it 
understood that the use of the library for 
advertising purposes is necessarily illegi- 
timate or reprehensible. If it is open and 
above board and the library receives 
proper compensation, the question resolves 
itself into one of good taste. The taste of 
such use may be beyond question, or it 
may be very questionable indeed. Few 
would defend the use of the library's walls 
or windows for the display of commercial 
advertising; although the money received 
therefor might be sorely needed. On the 
other hand, the issuing of a bulletin paid 
for wholly or in part by advertisements in- 
serted therein is approved by all, though 
most librarians doubtless prefer to omit 
these if the expense can be met by other 
means. Under this head come also the 
reception and placing on the shelves of 
advertising circulars or catalogs contain- 
ing valuable material of any kind. Here 
the library gets considerably more than 
its quid pro quo, and no librarian has any 
doubt of the propriety of such a proceed- 
ing. 



Again, where the advertising takes the 
form of a benevolent sort of "log-rolling," 
the thing advertised being educational and 
the quid pro quo simply the impulse given 
to library use by anything of this nature, 
it is generally regarded as proper. Thus 
most libraries display without hesitation 
advertisements of free courses of lectures 
and the like. When the thing advertised 
is not free, this procedure is more open to 
doubt. Personally I should draw the line 
here, and should allow the library to adver- 
tise nothing that requires a fee or payment 
of any kind, no matter how trifling or nomi- 
nal, and no matter how good the cause. 

These thing are mentioned only to ex- 
clude them from consideration here. The 
library is really exploited only where it is 
used to further someone's personal or busi- 
ness ends without adequate return, gener- 
ally with more or less concealment of pur- 
pose, so that the library is without due real- 
ization of what it is really doing. Attempts 
at such exploitation have by no means 
been lacking in the past. Take if you 
please this case, dating back about a dozen 
years: An enterprising firm, operating a 
department store, offered to give to a 
branch library a collection of several 
thousand historical works on condition 
that these should be kept in a separate 
alcove plainly labeled "The gift of Blank 
Brothers." Nothing so unusual about this. 
Such gifts, though the objections to the 
conditions are familiar to you all, are fre- 
quently offered and accepted. In this in- 
stance, however, the name of the branch 
happened to be also the name of the enter- 
prising firm. The inference would have 
been overpowering that the branch had 
been named after the firm. The offer was 
accepted on condition that the books should 
be shelved each in its proper place with a 
gift label, to be of special form if desired, 
and that the donation should be acknowl- 
edged on the bulletin board. These condi- 
tions were not acceptable — a sufficient 
indication of the real object of the gift. 
Other cases might be cited, to say nothing 
of the usual efforts to induce the library to 
display commercial notices or to give offi- 
cial commendation to some book. 
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Several cases of the more ingenious 
attempts at exploitation having come to 
my notice during the past few months I 
set myself to find out whether anything of 
the kind had also been noted by others. 
Letters to some of the principal libraries 
in the country elicited a variety of replies. 
Some librarians had noted nothing; others 
nothing more than usual. One said frankly 
that if the people had been "working" him 
he had been too stupid to know it. But 
others responded with interesting in- 
stances, and one or two, in whose judgment 
I have special confidence agreed with me 
in noticing an increase in the number of 
attempts at this kind of exploitation of 
late. 

I may make my meaning more clear, 
perhaps, by proceeding at once to cite 
specific instances which must be anony- 
mous, of course, in accordance with a 
promise to my informants. 

A photographer offered to a public library 
a fine collection of portraits of deceased 
citizens of the town. This was accepted. 
The photographer then proceeded to send 
out circulars in a way that rendered it 
very probable that he was simply using the 
library's name to increase his business. 

A commercial firm, which had issued a 
good book on a subject connected with its 
business, offered to print for various 
libraries, at its own expense, a good list of 
works on this subject on condition that it 
should be allowed to advertise its own 
book on the last page. Submission of a 
proof revealed the fact that this advertise- 
ment was to be printed in precisely the 
same form and with the same kind of head- 
ing as information about the library given 
on the preceding page. The reader's in- 
ference would have been that the matter 
on the last page was an official library 
note. Of the libraries approached, some 
accepted the offer without finding any 
fault with the feature just noted; others 
refused to have anything at all to do with 
the plan; still others, accepted on condi- 
tion that the last page should be so altered 
that the reader could see clearly that it 
contained advertising matter. 

A lecturer gained permission to dis- 



tribute through a library complimentary 
tickets to a free lecture on an educational 
subject. When these arrived, the librarian 
discovered that the announcement of the 
free lecture was on the same folder with 
advertisements of a pay course. The free 
tickets were given out, but the advertise- 
ment was suppressed. Efforts of this kind 
are perhaps particularly noticeable in con- 
nection with the use of library assembly- 
rooms. There is no reason, of course, why 
libraries should not rent out these rooms 
in the same way as other public rooms, 
but it is usual to limit their use to educa- 
tional purposes and generally to free public 
entertainments. Some efforts to circum- 
vent rules of this kind are interesting. 

Application was made to a library for 
the use of an assembly-room for a free lec- 
ture on stenography. On cross-examina- 
tion the lecturer admitted that he was a 
teacher of stenography who desired to 
form a class, and that at the close of his 
lecture he intended to make announce- 
ment of his courses, prices, etc. He was 
told that this must be done outside the 
library. 

It is very common, where the exaction 
of an admission fee is forbidden, to take 
up a collection before or after the lecture. 
When told that this is inadmissible, the 
lecturer sometimes takes up his collection 
on the sidewalk outside. There have been 
cases where employees of a library have 
embraced this opportunity to gather con- 
tributions. A colored janitor of a branch 
library was recently admonished for stand- 
ing outside his own assembly-room door 
and soliciting money for a pet charity. 
Another janitor made a pilgrimage to the 
central library to collect from the staff. 
A classic instance of this kind is that of 
the street gamin who for several hours 
stood at a branch library door and col- 
lected an admission fee of one cent from 
each user. The branch was newly opened 
and its neighbors were unused to the ways 
of free libraries. 

An example of the difficulty of deciding, 
in matters of this kind, whether an un- 
doubted advertising scheme may or may 
not legitimately be aided by the public 
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library is found in the offer, with which 
all of you are familiar, of valuable money 
prizes for essays on economic subjects, 
by a firm of clothiers. The committee in 
charge of the awards is composed of emi- 
nent economists and publicists; the com- 
petitors are members of college faculties 
and advanced graduate students; the 
essays brought out are of permanent value 
and are generally published in book form. 
Under these circumstances many libraries 
have not hesitated to post the announce- 
ments of the committee on their bulletin 
boards. Others regard the whole thing as 
purely commercial advertisement and 
refuse to recognize it. One library at 
least posted the announcement of the com- 
petition for 1910, but refused to post the 
result. It would be hard to tell just how 
much altruism and how much selfishness 
we have here and the instance shows how 
subtle are the gradations from one motive 
to the other. 

Advertising by securing condemnatory 
action of some sort, such as exclusion from 
the shelves, has also not been uncommon. 
This requires the aid of the press to con- 
demn, abuse or ridicule the library for its 
action, and so exploit the book. The press, 
I grieve to say, has fallen a victim to this 
scheme more than once and has thereby 
given free use of advertising space ordi- 
narily worth thousands of dollars. A fla- 
grant instance of this kind occurred in one 
of our greatest cities about ten years ago. 
The work of a much-discussed playwright 
was about to be put upon the boards. A 
wily press agent, in conversation with an 
unsuspecting librarian, obtained an ad- 
verse opinion. The aiding and abetting 
newspaper, which was one of ostensible 
high character, proceeded at once to heap 
ridicule and contumely on the library and 
the librarian for their condemnation and 
exclusion of the play (which really wasn't 
excluded at all). The matter, having 
reached the dignity of news, was taken up 
by other papers and for a week or more 
the metropolitan press resounded with 
accusation, explanation, recrimination and 
comment. The gleeful playwright cabled 
objurgations from London, and the press 



agent, retiring modestly into the back- 
ground, saw advertising that would have 
cost him ?100,000, at the lowest estimate, 
poured into his willing lap by the yellow, 
but easy, press of his native burg. It is 
possibly unfair to cite this as an attempt 
to "work" the library — it was the public 
press that was ingeniously and successfully 
exploited through the library. 

The fact that the mere presence of a 
public library is an advantage to the neigh- 
borhood in which it stands has led to nu- 
merous attempts to locate library buildings, 
especially branches, in some particular 
place. These are often accompanied by 
offers of building-lots, which, it is sad to 
say, have occasionally appealed to trustees 
not fully informed of the situation. I recall 
several offers of lots in barren and unoccu- 
pied spots — one in an undeveloped region 
whose owner hoped to make it a residence 
park and another in the middle of a flour- 
ishing cornfield, whose owner considered 
it an ideal spot for a branch library — at 
least after he had sold off a sufficient 
number of building lots on the strength of 
his generous gift. These particular offers 
were declined with thanks, but in some in- 
stances members of boards of trustees 
themselves, being only human, have not 
been entirely free from suspicion of per- 
sonal or business interest in sites. Here 
it is difficult to draw the line between the 
legitimate efforts of a particular locality 
to capture a branch site and those that 
have their origin in commercial cupidity. 
Both of course have nothing to do with 
the larger considerations that should 
govern in such location, but both are not 
exploitation as we are now using the word. 
A curious instance of the advertising 
value of the mere presence of a public 
library and of business shrewdness in tak- 
ing advantage of it, comes from a library 
that calls itself a "shining example of 
efforts to 'work' public libraries for com- 
mercial purposes." This library rents 
rooms for various objects connected with 
its work, and finds that it is in great de- 
mand as a tenant. Great effort is made 
by property owners both to retain and to 
move quarters occupied for library pur- 
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poses. The board has recently refused 
to make selection of localities on this 
basis. 

There is another respect in which the 
public library offers an attractive field 
for exploitation. In its registration files 
it has a valuable selected list of names 
and addresses which may be of service in 
various ways either as a mailing-list or as 
a directory. Probably there are no two 
opinions regarding the impropriety of 
allowing the list to be used for commercial 
purposes along either line. The use as a 
directory may occasionally be legitimate 
and is allowable after investigation and 
report to some one in authority. I have 
known of recourse to library registration 
lists by the police, to find a fugitive from 
justice; by private detectives, ostensibly 
on the same errand; by a wife, looking for 
her runaway husband; by persons search- 
ing for lost relatives; and by creditors on 
the trail of debtors in hiding. Where there 
is any doubt, the matter can usually be 
adjusted by offering to forward a letter 
to the person sought, or to communicate 
to that person the seeker's desire and let 
him respond if he wishes to do so. One 
thing is certain: except in obedience to an 
order of court, it is not only unjust, but 
entirely inexpedient from the library's 
standpoint to betray to anyone a user's 
whereabouts against that user's wishes or 
even where there is a mere possibility of 
his objection. If it were clearly understood 
that such consequences might follow the 
holding of a library card, we should 
doubtless lose many readers that we 
especially desire to attract and hold. 

Of course the public library is not the 
only institution whose reputation has ex- 
posed it to the assaults of advertisers. 
The Christian ministry has for years been 
exposed to this sort of thing, and it is the 
belief of Reverend William A. Lee, who 
writes on the subject in "The Standard," 
a Baptist paper published in Chicago, that 
in this case also increased activity is to be 
noted of late. Persons desire to present 
the minister with a picture on condition 
that he mentions the artist to his friends; 
to give him a set of books or a building- 



lot that his name may be used to lure other 
purchasers; they even ask him for mailing- 
lists of his parishioners' names. "I am 
constantly being besieged," says Mr. Lee, 
"by agents of divers sorts, and of divers 
degrees of persistency, for indorsements of 
patent mops, of 'wholesome plays,' of cur- 
rent periodicals, of so-called religious 
books, of "helps" almost innumerable for 
church-workers and of scores of other 
things which time has charitably carried 
out of memory." 

It is refreshing to find that the kind of li- 
brary exploitation most to be feared seems 
not yet to have been attempted on any 
considerable scale or in any objectionable 
direction. I refer to interference with our 
stock and its distribution — an effort to 
divert either purchases or circulation into 
a particular channel. My attention has 
been called to the efforts of religious bod- 
ies to place their theological or controvers- 
ial works on the shelves of public libraries. 
When the books are offered as donations, 
as is usually the case, this is hardly exploi- 
tation in the sense in which we are consid- 
ering it, unless the library is so small that 
other more desirable books are excluded. 
A large library welcomes accessions of 
this kind, just as it does trade catalogs or 
railroad literature. Attempts to push cir- 
culation are occasionally made, but usually 
without success. 

But up to the present time it is the glory 
of the public library that it knows neither 
North nor South, Catholic nor Protestant, 
Democrat, Republican nor Socialist. It 
shelves and circulates books on both sides 
of very possible scientific, economic, relig- 
ious and sectional controversy, and no one 
has raised a hand to make it do otherwise. 
We should be proud of this and very jeal- 
ous of it. As we have seen, there is some 
reason to think that newly awakened inter- 
est in the public library as a public utility 
has led to increased effort to gain its aid 
for purely personal and commercial ends. 
Naturally these interests have moved first. 
It is comparatively easy to steer clear of 
them and to defeat them. But attempts to 
interfere with the strict neutrality of the 
public library and to turn it into partisan- 
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ship in any direction, if they ever come, 
should be at the earliest betrayal of their 
purpose be sternly repressed and at the 
same time be given wide publicity, that we 
may all be on our guard. We may legiti- 
mately and properly adopt a once famous 
and much ridiculed slogan as our own, in 
this regard, and write over the doors of 
our public libraries "All that we ask is, let 
us alone!" 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, I hope you will 
remain a few moments to listen to the re- 
ports of the Secretary and of the Com- 
mittees. Most of the committee reports 
have been distributed by placing them upon 
the chairs in the hall and will not be read. 

It falls to my pleasant lot to introduce 
Mr. George B. Utley, a worthy successor 
in the line of A. L. A. secretaries, who will 
now present the Secretary's report. 



SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The report which is here presented covers 
so far as a written statement can the work 
of the Executive office since the report 
made by Mr. Hadley at the Mackinac con- 
ference. Mr. Chalmers Hadley, who became 
Secretary on October 1st, 1909, resigned in 
January of the present year to accept the 
librarianship of the Denver public library, 
and the present occupant began his work 
at the Executive office on February 13th. 

The Executive office finds itself still in 
possession of the roomy and commodious 
quarters generously given by the trustees 
of the Chicago public library and of the ex- 
cellent equipment donated by the Chicago 
library club, and the year's tenure has 
only deepened our feelings of gratitude and 
obligation for these beneficent acts which 
have gone so far toward making possible 
an Executive office for the Association. We 
are also the recipient of many other cour- 
tesies; from the Chicago public library, 
light, heat, excellent janitor service, and 
many acts of kindness on the part of the 
staff which help the work very materially; 
from Mr. C. W. Andrews the free services 
of his treasurer's assistant when the service 
of a notary public is needed, which happens 



at least once a month; from Mr. Henry E. 
Legler, the personal loan of pictures and 
furniture; and free clerical assistance from 
a number of friends of the work, which has 
enabled us at rush times to do more than 
our limited appropriation would have per- 
mitted. 

The present Secretary, as did, I am sure, 
his predecessor, feels that certain phases 
of the work are materially assisted by the 
fortunate location of the offices in the same 
building with a library of no mean refer- 
ence facilities and in close proximity also 
to two of the choicest reference libraries 
in the country. During the past year Mr. 
Hadley succeeded in organizing much more 
perfectly the routine of the office than was 
possible the first few months, and the work 
is now moving forward with considerable 
smoothness. It is not necessary to remind 
the membership that the ordinary business 
routine of the office, about which little 
needs to be said in an annual report, is 
nevertheless the part that takes the most 
time, that which must be attended to before 
excursions are made into fields of new 
activities, and which increases steadily in 
proportion to the success of the work ac- 
complished. The editing of the Bulletin and 
various publications of the Publishing 
board, the reading of large quantities of 
proof, the sale of publications with the 
attendant mailing, billing and bookkeeping, 
the distribution of the Bulletin and the 
Booklist, the necessary bookkeeping of 
membership dues, changes of addresses of 
members, attending to a correspondence 
averaging 35 to 40 letters per day, preparing 
copy for advertisements, arranging con- 
tracts with printers, and making the busi- 
ness arrangements for the annual confer- 
ence and mid-winter meetings; all these 
and many other matters must be regularly 
looked after each month as they come up. 
The remaining margin of time has been 
filled with a variety of activities of which 
it is only possible to give a suggestion, 
as work of this character is not easily 
classified, or reduced to statistics. The Sec- 
retary feels that the work of the Executive 
office is intensely interesting and respon- 
sible and fully deserving of the very best 



